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Our Club's History VI. 


Mtufal Hi§tory fof a Ration 

Sally Armstrong 


By the turn of the century, firm associations between Ottawa 
naturalists had been established under the umbrella of The Ottawa 
Field-Naturalists' Club. 

The Club was well established and held a respected reputa¬ 
tion in the Ottawa community and among natural history enthusiasts 
across the country. Now the club began to look outward and, to 
a large extent, energies were channeled in two directions; public 
education, and recording and disseminating observations in 
natural history. 

The Club offered a community service in the way of public 
lectures. In 1917 a list of 36 lectures, to be given by Club 
members, was sent to local societies, clubs, churches and schools, 
from which they chose desired talks. 

Another effort in the same direction was a series of nature 
study articles run in The Ottawa Naturalist, the Club's publica¬ 
tion. As many as 200,000 copies of the 42 articles in the series 
were distributed to the teacher's college and other schools and 
colleges across Canada. 

A major change in publication policy in 1917 reflected the 
Club's new assumption of responsibility in the field of Canadian 
natural history. 

The Ottawa Naturalist (first called Transactions), one of 
the oldest natural history publications in North America, had 
been published regularly since 1880. Its pages hold many impor¬ 
tant papers and a great deal of original research in biology. 

There was a general feeling among members, however, that 
a local periodical was inadequate; that the Dominion required 
a publication more representative of scientific investigation 
throughout the country; and that societies affiliated with OFNC 
needed an organ through which to publicize their work. In 1917 
it was agreed that the content of the publication should be 
tailored to fill that need. 

To reflect the change in content, the name was changed to 
that of today: The Canadian Field-Naturalist. In keeping with 
its new image, the size of the journal was increased, a better 
quality of paper was used for printing, and finer illustrations 
were included more frequently. 
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Council agreed that The Canadian Field-Naturalist (CFN) 
was for ’the permanent recording of noteworthy biological data 
and as an assistance and source of pleasure to nature lovers in 
general’. The interests of the general, educational and technical 
public were to be met. It was particularly hoped that CNF would 
be of value to elementary school teachers. 

The expense of producing such a periodical was considerably 
greater than for The Ottawa Naturalist. Since 1898 the Club had 
received a grant of $200 from the Province to help meet publish¬ 
ing costs. To supplement that income, more subscriptions were 
sought on a nation-wide basis, and the heavier financial burden 
was carried successfully for the next six years. 

In 1924 the Club received a serious blow. The Province 
notified them that the usual $200 grant would no longer be 
forthcoming. 

The following years saw a great deal of energy channeled 
into the raising of enough money to continue publishing. At that 
time 9 issues of CFN appeared a year, 800 copies being made of 
each at a cost of $1450 a year. Again, more subscriptions were 
sought. Members also canvassed for contributions from individuals, 
institutions and other societies. Membership fees were increased. 
With a great deal of work the Club was able to meet its commitment 
to produce a fine periodical of natural history for Canada. 

Thanks to the efforts made in those days the CFN today enjoys an 
uninterrupted history of publication. 

Amongst the many papers appearing in CFN in its early days 
were lists of prosecutions of those who violated The Migratory 
Birds Protection Act. Also published were the official Canadian 
records of bird banding returns. 

Special issues were another feature of the periodical. In 
1928 one issue was devoted to a paper titled ’’Canada North of 
Fifty-Six Degrees” By E.M. Kindle. The article won the $1000 
prize offered by Sir William Price, who asked for papers dealing 
with the geography and natural resources of northern Canada to 
stimulate interest in this little-known area. 

In 1935, one CFN issue was devoted to ornithology, and 
copies were given to visiting delegates attending the 53rd Stated 
Meeting of the American Ornithologists Union being held in Toronto. 

Another CFN special issue, in 1924, was ’Birds of Saskatchewan’, 
by H. H. Mitchell. 

The Club used a section of the Carnegie Library for their 
bound publications, and the Library received periodicals on 
behalf of the Club. Later, in 1916, the Club librarian turned 
over the Club’s entire collection to the Library to be made 
available to the public. 
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The printed word was not the only means used for education. 

In 1924-25 a radio committee headed by Hoyes Lloyd arranged for 
a natural history lecture given each week over the 5 winter months. 
A number of talks given by Club members were also broadcast. 

In 1932 an Information Service was offered to subscribers of 
CFN. Questions were answered by correspondence, or if of general 
interest, directly through the journal. 

In 1924 the Club put together a photographic exhibit, con¬ 
sisting of 300 photographs. The exhibit was sent across the 
country and received wide acclaim. It was hoped that by promot¬ 
ing such displays, greater stimulus would be given to hunting 
with a camera instead of a gun. 

One of the Club’s most honoured members recorded much of 
his life activity in an autobiography before he died in 1920. 
’Autobiography, John Macoun, M.A.’ was published by the Club in 
1922. Full of valuable biological and historical information, 
and very entertaining to read, copies of the book are still 
sought after today. 


Note: The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club has plans to reprint 

’Autobiography, John Macoun, M.A.’ in 1979 as part of its 
centennial celebration. 


We acknowledge with thanks the kindness of 
Dr. Louis Lemieux, Director of the National Museum of 
Natural Sciences, and his Secretary, Mrs. Dorothea 
Freeborn, for their invaluable help to the Trail & 
Landscape staff. 

For photographic prints to enliven our pages, we 
are much indebted to Allen Reddoch and G.C. Bayly. 

To these, and to the volunteers, old and new, of 
our hardworking Production staff, we offer 

SINCERE THANKS 

The Editors 
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Birding for fun and profit 


BAILLIE BIRDATHON RAISES $14,000 

FOR BIRD RESEARCH AND PRESERVATION 


Fred Bodsworth and 60 other birdwatchers recorded at 
least 195 species of birds and raised $14,000 in pledges in 
the Jim Baillie Memorial Bird Count (Baillie Birdathon) on 
May 7, 1977. Birders in Ottawa, Toronto, Sudbury, Waterloo and 
Dufferin Counties, and at Point Pelee, took part in the Birdathon, 
but the main count was at Long Point with 47 sponsored bird¬ 
watchers participating and numerous others along to help them 
spot more birds. 

Among the highlights of the 173 species reported on the 
Long Point count was a rare Harris's Sparrow, found by Duncan 
MacLulich and seen by many others. All four Ottawa birders re¬ 
ported a Ruff, which had been present for several days; while at 
Pelee the Chuck-will 1 s-widow put in an appearance. 

Fred Bodsworth, Chairman of the James L. Baillie Memorial 
Fund, reported 112 species on the Long Point count, and with 
pledges of more than $28 per species, raised $3,180. J.E. Red 
Mason, representing the Toronto Field Naturalists 1 Club, listed 
125 species and had $2,326 in pledges. Other club representa¬ 
tives at the Long Point count were R. Spencer Inch, President of 
the Mcllwraith Field Naturalists of London, and Alan Wormington 
of the Hamilton Naturalists 1 Club. Wormington had the highest 
individual species count with 145. Ricky Dunn of the Long Point 
Bird Observatory was also heavily sponsored; she raised $2,175 
while recording 110 species. 

In Ottawa, Roger Foxall and Richard Poulin observed 128 
species and raised $310 whilst Monty Brigham and Tom Hince saw 
122 species and raised $95. 

More than 1400 sponsors contributed to the success of the 
Birdathon, organized by the Long Point Bird Observatory. The 
proceeds will support the program of the Observatory and will 
also help finance the James L. Baillie Memorial Fund, which 
will make grants for bird research and preservation projects 
throughout Ontario. 

Anyone wishing to sponsor Ottawa birders in next year’s 
Birdathon should contact Roger Foxall (745-7791) or Monty 
Brigham (777-1675). 
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SUMMER BIRDS 1977 


by Simon Gawn 


In this period (June, July, August) we have a unique combin¬ 
ation of spring migration, breeding season and fall migration. 

Many species are still migrating during the first week of 
June. Some, like the Semi-palmated Sandpiper, Arctic Tern and 
Blackpoll Warbler, just use Ottawa as a stopover on their way 
north from their wintering grounds in South America. 

The remaining weeks of June and July are typically referred 
to as the breeding season. During this time most of our commoner 
species can be seen busily feeding and raising young. 

The fall migration begins as early as the first of July. 

At this time the first of the shorebirds start appearing. 

By the end of the period the bulk of the shorebirds will have 
already moved through. The passerine migration also starts in 
July (usually the last couple of days) and continues through to 
the end of the period. This year the migration was earlier 
than usual with many of our breeding species becoming scarce 
by the end of August. 

Loons - Herons : Cormorants remained into the first week of June 
with 5 seen on the 5th. Black-crowned Night Herons were seen 
off and on during the summer at various places, and regularly 
at Britannia in late August. One fo the season’s highlights 
was a Common Egret at Shirley 1 s Bay in early June. 

Waterfowl : The large flocks of ducks seen during July and August 

at the sewage lagoons and along the river from Shirley’s Bay to 
Britannia indicate another successful breeding season for our 
regular ducks (Mallard, Black, Teal). Family groups of Shoveler 
and Pintail were less evident. Both Scaups, Widgeon, Gadwall, 
Goldeneye and the Mergansers were all reported irregularly during 
the season. A bufflehead at Ottawa Beach on July 16th was the 
only one of the season. 

Hawks : Turkey Vultures were seen throughout the period near 

Almonte. Red-tails. Red-shouldered, Broad-wings and the 
accipiters were all scarce again this year and reports of suc¬ 
cessful nests for these species were almost non-existent. On a 
more hopeful note the four Peregrine Falcons released during the 
summer were reported frequently in July and August. 

Cranes - Rails : For the second year in a row two Sandhill Cranes 
appeared behind Kanata in early June. The Yellow Rails also re¬ 
turned; up to 20 could be heard on warm June nights at Richmond 
Swamp. A number of Coots spent the period at Almonte but it is 
not known if they bred. 
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Shorebirds: Noteworthy in the spring migration were 42 Turnstones 

on June ' Tfh , 23 Knots at the Dyke on the 3rd, and a Stilt Sandpiper 
at Richmond on the 17th. Remarkable during the fall migration 
were a Whimbrel on July 1st, 6 on August 14th and 2 on the 17th. Six 
Golden Plovers on July 30th were early. Buff-breasted Sandpipers 
are rare, so one seen off Greenbank Road on August 13—14th, and 
one later in the Central Experimental Farm, were welcome visitors. 

A Red Phalarope on August 31st was an early arrival. 

Jaegers, Gulls, Terns : Another interesting sighting was that of a 
Jaeger (probably a Parasitic) seen flying by the Dyke on June 12th. 

A beautiful adult Franklin’s Gull at Britannia on June 21st stayed 
around conveniently for many people to see it. Arctic Terns 
could still be found at Britannia during the first week of June. 

123 Black Terns on July 29th, again at Britannia, was an exception¬ 
ally large flock. 

Cuckoos - Flycatchers : Black-billed Cuckoo numbers seemed to be 
up this year, perhaps a result of the large numbers of tent 
caterpillars of previous years. The Long-eared Owl nest near 
Eardley produced 4 young. Three Red-headed Woodpecker sites 
this summer are a better number than in previous years. Yellow- 
bellied Flycatchers could be found behind Richmond Swamp along 
with Ottawa 1 s eight other regular breeding flycatchers. 

Swallows - Wrens : Swallows began flocking in late July and their 
numbers reached well over 5,000 at Britannia in the middle of 
August, but most had left by the end of the period. Winter Wrens 
remained scarce throughout the season as a result of last year’s 
harsh winter. 

Mimids - Shrikes : The Mockingbirds were again found behind the 
Airport but it is not known if they bred. Bluebirds had a 
successful nesting season at Dunrobin. Kinglets had less success; 
usually uncommon in the summer, this year they were decidedly 
rare. Again, this is a result of last year’s cold winter. 

Shrike numbers were also depressingly low. 

Vireos - Warblers : Yellow-throated Vireos staged a minor in¬ 
vasion with four birds being reported; one at Britannia was 
present for the whole month of August. Golden-winged Warblers 
weren’t as common as last year but they could still be located 
at Lac Philippe. The fall warbler migration was early again 
this year, starting in the last week of July and continuing 
through the period. Highlights were a Prairie on July 30th, and 
the abnormally high numbers of Tennessee Warblers. 

Finches - Sparrows : Evening Grosbeaks were very numerous this 
summer, especially in our northern areas. The highlight of the 
season was a House Finch at Fitzroy Harbour on July 3rd, definite¬ 
ly a first record for Ottawa. A White-crowned Sparrow at 
Richmond on June 12th was late. 
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HOW TO SEE 
200 SPECIES OF 




IN THE OTTAWA 
AREA THIS YEAR 


Paul Matthews with Richard Poulin 


November - December: This is the last of five articles in a 
series, each covering the same period of time as the issue of 
Trail & Landscape in which it appears. 

By the time November rolls around, most birds have already 
left our area. Feeders are used more and more by the winter 
birds, many of which depend on them for survival. The feeders 
operated by the Ottawa Field-Naturalists 1 Club (see page 147 of 
this issue) are among the best, and should support a regular 
group of Chickadees, Nuthatches, Woodpeckers, Blue Jays, etc. 

The Pinks Road feeder also hosts a few Gray Jays. Similarly, 

Gray Partridge congregate at the manure pile near the Beef Show¬ 
case (Ash Lane) in the Experimental Farm. Be on the lookout for 
a rarity like the Carolina Wren which could turn up at any feeder. 

Bonus birds that might show up anywhere on the Ottawa River 
any time during the period, include Red-throated Loon and King 
Eider. Of the regular water birds, the Scoters should peak in 
numbers around mid-November All three species will be present: 
White-winged, Surf and Black Scoters. Oldsquaw will be here for 
the first half of the period, and Red-breasted Merganser till the 
end of the year. American Coot will be at Shirley’s Bay through¬ 
out November, but mostly at a considerable distance from shore on 
the bay side, so that good views will be unfortuantely hard to 
come by. Watch for Lapland Longspurs on the dyke. We must add 
that Shirley’s Bay seems to be theoretically closed, but only 
one of the entrances is blocked. 

Most waders will be gone, but Dunlin may still be around in 
small numbers. Be on the lookout for Purple Sandpiper, a very 
rare shorebird in this area. They resemble Dunlin fairly closely 
and like rocky habitats such as Britannia pier, Shirley’s Bay 
dyke and the Quebec shoreline near Aylmer. 

A disappointing spring migration was that of Rough-legged 
Hawk. They’ll be more common in the fall and should be around 
for much of November; the fields next to Fallowfield and Leitrim 
Roads being the most likely spots. Northern Shrikes are also a 
good possibility there or indeed in any open country throughout 
November (and to a lesser extent in December). 

Good places for interesting gulls are Nepean and the Cook 
Road dumps, and the Champlain Bridge in the evenings. To get to 
the Nepean dump, go south on Moodie Drive and turn east on 
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Cambrian. The dump is sign-posted from there on. The Cook Road 
dump is north of Aylmer, just east of the Klock Road on the north 
side of Cook Road. By visiting these spots you should be able to 
see Great Black-backed Gull (222), Iceland Gull (223), Thayer’s 
Gull (224), and Glaucous Gull (225). All the above are here by 
the first week of November except for Glaucous, which arrive 
about a week later. They peak in early December, while Iceland 
are most numerous in mid-November and Thayer’s in early November. 
Great Black-backs are less predictable as to their abundance at 
given times. Please note that the great majority of these gulls 
will be first—year birds and that you will have to find them 
among huge numbers of Ring—billed and Herring Gulls, particularly 
the latter. 

In the period we are dealing with, invasions by certian 
irruptive species can occur (e.g. Barred Owls, Boreal Chickadees, 
Bohemian Waxwings and Crossbills) and one should keep an eye on 
the bird columns in the newspapers to see if anything of this 
sort is happening. If Boreal Chickadee has eluded you so far, 
the Pinks Road feeder in December is a fairly likely spot. A 
better bet would probably be the stretch of road between Poltimore 
and Low. With patience, you should be able to see one if you 
know their call. Pine Grosbeaks should be in the area as well. 

Common Redpolls were almost completely absent from this area 
a year ago but, with any luck, they should be fairly abundant 
here this winter. Look for Hoary Redpolls in the flocks of 
Commons. Last winter, Fleury Lane (off Highway 105 and just south 
of the turnoff to Old Chelsea) was very good for finches such as 
crossbills and siskins. It is to be hoped that the same will 
hold true this winter. It is anyone’s guess as to the relative 
abundance of the two species of Three-toed Woodpeckers, but some 
should come in around mid-November and they generally peak in 
late December. A likely spot is the woods at the end of McGoey 
Lane (off Highway 105, north of Hull) for both Northern and Black- 
backed Three-toed Woodpeckers. 

Look in the bird columns for news of where owls seem to be 
turning up. Feel free to phone Rick Poulin at 825—1251 for more 
specifics concerning these spots or for details of any of the 
locations mentioned in this article. 

We hope that this series of articles has helped readers to 
see a variety of birds, and to discover new places where 
they can watch them. The series has only superficial ties with 
1977 and can be used for any calendar year’s birdwatching in 
the Ottawa area. 

Good birding in ’78! 
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‘MSB * MfflMB 


Isabel Bayly 

Carleton University, Ottawa 


For Canadians, the winter season is one of the many benefits 
in our daily lives. The crisp white landscape offers so much — 
trailskiing, snowshoeing, winter camping, or just wandering over 
the land, observing and enjoying the beauty of the countryside. 
Standing gaunt and bare, waiting for the coming spring, are the 
deciduous trees. Beside them, still clothed in their graceful 
greenery are the conifers. While both are just as important 
and interesting in winter as in summer, the deciduous trees in 
their denuded winter condition are often somewhat enigmatic to 
the nature enthusiast. Uncovering just what they are takes a 
little more work in this season than when leaves and flowers are 
there to reinforce the recognition of particular species. 

Deciduous trees in winter are simple to recognize, provided 
you know which characteristics define the species (Figure 1 
illustrates some of the important characteristics on which posi¬ 
tive identification is based). All are biologically significant, 
and all play important roles in the overwintering success of 
woody plants. Most people recognize some types of bark , even to 
the point of realizing that the bark of young trees is very dif¬ 
ferent from mature bark. Some trees are very distinctive, such 
as the dark cherry-red of Pin Cherry ( Prunus pensylvanica ) with 
its long horizontally oblong lenticels , Paper Birch (Betula 
papyrifera ) with its long slit-like lenticels and white papery 
bark surface, or the roughened bark of Elderberry (Sambucus 
pubens) with its irregularly scattered warty lenticels. The 
bark protects the thin delicate cambial layer (which produces 
both wood and phloem) from mechanical damage and freezing, and 
the lenticels allow porosity in the bark so that a certain amount 
of gaseous exchange can take place between living cells and the 
air. In winter, when cellular metabolism is minimal, the lenti¬ 
cels are partially blocked by spongy cellular growth, but re¬ 
open again in the spring when cellular activity increases. Both 
bark and lenticels thus perform vital functions for the tree, 
and it is amazing that so many variations of the bark-lenticel 
arrangement, each quite specific, exist, and that all these 
diverse combinations function perfectly. 
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Looking more closely at twigs in winter condition will show 
several other characteristics which are important, both for the 
survival of the tree and for recognition of the species. First 
come the leaf scars . Each autumn, following a vivid technicolor 
display, Canadian trees shed their leaves. The shedding is im¬ 
portant to winter survival, since the leaves with their highly 
evaporative surfaces are lost; thus water loss is at a minimum 
at a time when water is not available to the tree. After the 
leaf has fallen, a corky leaf scar remains which also prevents 
water loss. Shapes of the scar vary considerably and, combined 
with other characteristics, serve to define the species. Some 
are quite distinctive, such as Shagbark Hickory (Cary_a ovata), . 

Red Oak ( Quercus rubra var. borealis ) or Black Ash ( Fraxinu s^ nigr a). 


Bark - lenticel variability 





Paper Birch Fin Cherry Elderberry 

Betula papyrifera Prunus pensylvanica Sambucus pubens 




Leaf scars - dotted outline indicates position of winter bud 



Shagbark Hickory 
Carya ovata 



Quercus rubra 
var. borealis 



Black Ash 
Fraxinus nigra 


Figure 1 KEY CHARACTERISTICS IN WINTER TREE RECOGNITION 
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Figure 2 Winter twigs of OPPOSITE-LEAVED SPECIES 
a: Red Maple ( Acer rubrum ) b: Black Ash ( Fraxinus nigra ) 

c: Viburnum sp. d: Elderberry ( Sambucus pubens) 


Placement of buds is of course important, but you only have 
the choice of whether they are opposite or alternate, and so 
this characteristic should present no problem. Shapes of buds 
on even the same tree differ, the type being determined mainly 
by the bud scales on the leaf buds. (The two main types of buds 
- leaf and flower - are quite simple to recognize. The flower 
buds are rather fat and are usually present in little groups, 
while the leaf buds are neat and single.) Bud scales cover all 
"growing points" or meristerns during the winter months. The 
meristerns are delicate and (in summer) highly active areas. 
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A PRODUCTION AND BUSINESS MANAGER IS/ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 


Our club's popular magazine may no longer be published 
after the next issue, unless a person or persons can be 
found to fulfil these vital duties! Have you the time 
to do some or any one of the following? No specialized 
knowledge is needed (you would be coached if necessary). 

* supervise the volunteers who type and proofread the 
Final Copy and make corrections to same; requires 

two evenings at Museum building, Metcalfe and MacLeod, 
for each issue - 5 times per year. 

* assemble typed text, headings and illustrations, 
following a mock-up supplied by Editor, to make 
camera-ready pages; prepare instructions, and deliver 
pages to printer. 

* inspect negatives and plates before printing is begun. 

* pick up printed copies; staple closed and attach 
address labels to approx. 850, and deliver to Post Office. 

* receive bills and record all expenditures for T&L. 

* prepare budget outline for following year, to guide 
Finance Committee. 

If you would enjoy being part of an enthusiastic team 
(we're all great people'.) and have some uncommitted time, 
please help us to keep T&L afloat. To learn more about 
the job(s), call the retiring Production Manager, Harry 
Thomson at 234-0845, evenings; or phone the Editor, 

Anne Hanes at 749-2400, any time. 


AN EDITOR 


Is there someone out there who would like to be 
The Editor of Trail & Landscape? The old original has 
been at it long enough and would like to retire — but 
won't quit before a replacement appears. As currently 
muddled through, the job requires about a week, full 
time, per issue. A well organized person could likely 
do it in less. Any candidates? A.H. 































Figure 3 Winter twigs of ALTERNATE-LEAVED SPECIES 
a: Beech ( Fagus grandifolia ) b: Bramble ( Rubus allegheniensis ) 
c: Sumac ( Rhus typhina) d : Skunk Currant ( Ribes glandulosum ) 


The delicacy of meristem cells is due to their eternal youth, 
since they divide repeatedly throughout the life of the tree to 
continue the production of foliage and twig elongation from year 
to year. Yet there they are in winter, exposed to chills as low 
as -40°C, plus the possibility of water loss due to high winds. 
These potential tragedies are prevented by the formation in the 
fall of special tough impervious leaves, the bud scales. Desic¬ 
cation problems are taken care of by the impermeability of the 
scales, and freezing is prevented by the presence of high con¬ 
centrations of sugars and resins, as a "taste test" will easily 
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prove. Bud scales, too, are highly characteristic of the indi¬ 
vidual species. Figures 2, 3 and 4 show how simple the species 
are to recognize, once you know what to look for. Of course, 
there are far more species than are illustrated here, but these 
should get you started on your quest to recognize trees in winter. 

Figure 2 shows examples of the opposite-leaved species. 

All, as you can readily see, are quite distinctive, from the 
high-crowned, high terminal bud of the maples (2a), the stubby 
small flanking buds of the ashes (2b) , the long slender cinnamon- 
brown velvety lateral buds of the Viburnums (2c) to the fat, 
purple-scaled buds of Elderberry ( Sambucus , 2d). 

Figure 3 shows some of the distinctiveness of the com¬ 
pletely alternate species. Figure 3a is Beech ( Fagus grandi- 
folia) with its slender rust-brown buds, shining as though they 
were specially shellacked. Figure 3b, with its robust thorns and 
stout pointed buds, is Black Raspberry or Bramble ( Rubus alle- 
gheniensis) , a very common shrubby species. 3c, Sumac (Rhus 
typhina ), on close inspection resembles some furry forest 
dweller, with its heavy brown "velvet" and small inset triangu¬ 
lar buds. 3d is Skunk Currant ( Ribes glandulosum ), enlarged 
more than twice, so that its soft-looking bright scarlet buds 
are more easily recognizable. Crushing a single bud will release 
a strong skunky odour which gives the species its common name. 

Figure 4 offers a selection of "oddballs", which, though 
common, are less regular than the species in Figures 2 and 3. 

4a illustrates the unfailing characteristic of the Willows 
( Salix) , which have only a single bud scale covering the terminal 
and lateral buds. 4b shows a cluster of flower buds in Red Maple 
( Acer rubrum ), clearly illustrating the more complex nature of 
flower buds as compared with leaf buds. Yet another type of 
flower bud, a catkin type, is shown in 4c, an enlarged figure of 
the female inflorescence of Yellow Birch ( Betula lutea ). Here 
the clear "diamond" patterning is the result of the closely 
appressed bracts which subtend each small wind-pollinated flower. 
Lastly, to show that biological individuality comes into play as 
well, and that things can look different from the textbooks, is 
4d, the terminal bud of a Striped Maple ( Acer pensylvanicum ), 
which has lost one of its lateral buds, and as a consequence, 
the high symmetrical terminal bud has tilted sideways. Still, 
it is Striped Maple, the terminal bud glistening, the young 
twigs nearly scarlet. 

Learning more about the trees in winter can be a lot of fun, 
and can give you real confidence with your identifications. Of 
course, what has been shown and discussed is a long way from be¬ 
ing the entire picture. If you really want a good set of 
illustrations, plus the best key on the market, I recommend the 
book by Core and Ammons, "Woody Plants in Winter", available 
locally at a remarkably reasonable price. Knowing the landscape 
well gives a great deal of satisfaction when you are on those 
winter jaunts, and your knowledge makes the trees in winter your 
friends on the snowy landscape. 
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Figure 4 SPECIAL WINTER BUDS AND TWIGS 


a: Willow ( Salix sp.) b: flower bud cluster of Red Maple ( Acer rubrum ) 

c: female catkin of Yellow Birch ( Betula lutea ) in mid-winter condition 

d: a typical terminal bud cluster of Striped Maple ( Acer pensylvanicum ) 
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Explorer’s Corner 


THE BAXTER CONSERVATION AREA 


Peggy Story 


Officially opened in October of 1976, this delightful area 
has been virtually unheard of despite its proximity to Ottawa. 
Baxter is situated 50 kilometres south of Ottawa on the west 
shore of the Rideau River and 5 kilometres south of Kars. The 
Rideau Valley Conservation Authority acquired this property for 
public use and maintains it throughout the year. Within the 65 
hectares of the Baxter Conservation Area there is a startling 
variety of flora and fauna, a large interpretive centre, a 
sandy beach, picnic facilities and a 2 kilometre nature trail. 



LOCATION MAP 

BAXTER CONSERVATION AREA 


The Authority purchased 
the property for educational and 
recreational usage at both the 
public and institutional levels. 

In partial fulfillment of these 
goals a full summer public program, 
"Fresh Air Experience", was offered 
on weekends from June 10 to August 
28 and more than 1200 people at¬ 
tended the various activities. A 
weekly Friday film and guest speaker 
night with such notables as Dr. I. 
Bayly and Dr. G. Merriam, attracted 
people from Kars, Osgoode, North 
Gower, Kemptville and Ottawa. The 
Sunday edible plant hike and feast 
proved a popular attraction with 
special praises given to the cream 
of mustard ( Brassica nigra) soup 
and buttered milkweed ( Asclepias 
syriaca ) pods. Other scheduled 
activities were the Saturday morn¬ 
ing canoe excursion into the marsh 
and a series of specialty nature 
walks on Saturday evening. Inside 
the interpretive centre numerous 
displays were established to illus¬ 
trate an assortment of themes and 
features; pressed spring wild- 
flowers, wildlife study skins and 
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skulls, bush survival kits, organic gardening hints, duck wings, 
edible plants, and environmental pollution. This summer program 
was very enthusiastically received and will be offered next year 
with some variations; so put it on your list of things to attend 
in the future. 

In winter the area is open for 
cross-country skiers and snowshoers, 
and last year the building was avail 
able on four weekends for warmup 
and lunch purposes. Baxter’s 
snowshoe hare ( Lepus americanus) 
population is nearing a peak in 
its 10 year cycle and will be 
sure to reward the winter hiker 
with at least a few fresh tracks 
if not an actual glimpse. The 
tiny shrew tracks disappearing 
down a hole in the snow and 
the wing imprint of a landing 
Ruffed Grouse (Bonasa umbellus) 
are promised in winter for 
those who know how to read 
the signs. 

Perhaps Baxter presents the 
most for the naturalist, for that 
is the person who can best appreciate r 

an established population of the nodding trillium ( Trillium 
cernuum), the frequently sighted Green Herons ( Butorides 
virescens ), the numerous tree-bottom porcupine ( Erethizon 
dorsaturn) dens or the abundant 10 m tall grape vines ( Vitis 
sp.). Rambling through the associated habitats, the Timber- 
doodle Trail, with an accompanying self-guiding trail brochure, 
provides easy winter or summer access to most interest areas. 

The trail guide is designed to entertain the whole family and 
explains the antics of the Woodcock’s ( Philohela minor ) mating 
dance, elucidates the medicinal value of spotted touch-me-not 
( Impatiens capensis) and describes the resident population of 
jumping mice ( Zapus hudsonius ). 
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Outdoor education is a major focus of the area and during 
May, June and July, 400 school children participated in conducted 
nature walks given by the two seasonal interpreters. The flora 
and fauna of this area makes it outstanding in its ability to 
provide a tremendous variety of nature studies. The area boasts 
of 35 different species of trees, more than 120 different wild- 
flowers, a well established porcupine and snowshoe hare popula¬ 
tion and a 15 hectare marsh complete with muskrat ( Ondatra 
zibethica ) and beaver ( Castor canadensis) . There is also ample 
opportunity to study various stages of succession from old field 
all the way to climax forest. As more than 50 per cent of the 
land is part of the Rideau River floodplain, an entire series of 
studies can be developed around the effects of a river on various 
ecosystem components. The biological complexity of the area 
ensures that it will be functionally attractive to all levels of 
the educational system. Presently, educational use of the area 
is primarily at the elementary and university levels. Secondary 
use is anticipated in the future as well as the provision of 
outdoor education teacher workshops. 

In all seasons, whether by foot, canoe or snowshoe; as a 
school group, family or individual, there will always be 
something to please the Baxter visitor. 



drawings: Peggy Story 
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BIRD FEEDING TIME AGAIN 


By now blustery weather is just around the corner, no doubt; 
our feeding stations are up and well stocked, and we are contemp¬ 
lating what old bird friends and perhaps what new exciting ones 
might brighten the Ottawa winter bird scene. While we look for¬ 
ward to lots of customers at the feeding trays, we hope the 
weather will not be too hard on either our winter visitors or 
the folk ably managing the stations. 

The Moodie Drive - Jack Pine Trail feeder will again be 
staffed by Hazel and Hugh Munro; the Davidson Road feeder at the 
Pine Grove Picnic Site, between Conroy and Hawthorne Roads, by 
George McGee and Bill Holland; and our newest feeder north of 
Aylmer, Quebec, in the Klock Road and Pink Road junction area, by 
John Dubois. (Details of the location of this last mentioned 
area appeared in T&L March-April issue of this year.) 

We are extremely indebted to these dedicated and hard 
working members for setting up these feeders each fall, keeping 
them in operation during both fine and unfailing inhospitable 
weather, and servicing them later in the season. Many members, 
school children, students, and non-members derive a great deal 
of pleasure and knowledge from these nature areas in winter, and 
in other seasons as well. 

Sincere thanks are also extended to the following persons 
who have devoted time and energy in helping the above-mentioned 
in their work: 

W. Earl Godfrey Bill and Donna Miller 

Charles de Breyne Peter Forsythe 

Robert Bergeron Ginette Sylvestre 

Thanks also are due to the following members who so kindly 
made contributions to the bird feeding fund: 

Mrs. C.B. Purves Mr. and Mrs. M.J. Laubitz 

W.K.W. Baldwin Harry Williams 

Marsh W. Ney and Family Mrs. D. Nicoll 

Albert W. Dugal Greg and Irmgard Czempiel 

E.D. Narraway Mrs. W. Blake, Jr. 

Mrs. George North 

To those of you who have not visited the bird feeder areas: 
why not drop out to one and see what it is all about? 


Vi Humphreys 
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Stretch your legs 



enjoy the landscape, on 

THE RIDEAU TRA 


I L 


A CROSS-COUNTRY WALKING TRAIL FOR EVERYONE Kingston to Ottawa 


Striding or strolling, skiing or snowshoeing, the Trail is 
for non-motorized locomotion at any time of year. Much of it 
crosses private property,and to retain this privilege users are 
asked to stay on the Trail, respect plants and animals, and leave 
no litter. 


For congenial company, come along with the Ottawa Trail Club 
on one of the following hikes. The Club meets at the West End 
Shoppers City, Baseline & Woodroffe (near the car wash), and tries 
to accommodate those arriving without cars. For further details 
contact Dorice Joyce at 728-8848. 


Sunday A late autumn hike on the Rideau Trail in the Deeks Quarry 
Nov. 13 area, south of Burritt’s Rapids. Last chance before the 
snow 1 . Meet at W.E.S.C. at 9:30 a.m. and bring a lunch. 


Tues 
Nov 29 


Prepare yourself for the cross country skiing season! Come 
to the Cross Country Ski Workshop, with instruction covering 
equipment, waxing and technique. You 1 11 be surprised how many 
tips you’ll pick up. Meet in the auditorium of Camsell Hall, 
588 Booth St. (corner of Carling and Booth, off Booth St.), 
at 7:30 p.m. Parking available. Members and their guests 
are invited. Refreshments will be served. 


Sunday A cross country ski and snowshoe outing on a new loop of the 
Jan 8 Rideau Trail, north of North Gower Road and west of Dwyer Hill 

Road. Bring a lunch and meet at W.E.S.C. at 9:30 a.m. 

Sat A repeat of our very popular cross country ski and snowshoe 
Jan 28 outing into Merrickville. Leave cars at Nicholson’s Locks, 
ski 5 miles into Merrickville where we will have a hot lunch 
at a local hotel. Ski back along the Rideau Trail to Nichol¬ 
son’s Locks. Ottawa section will meet Central section people 
at 10:30 a.m. at Nicholson’s Locks. Participants are asked 
to contact Dorice Joyce at 728-8848, before January 24, to 
enable her to know how many will be taking part. 


Your memberhsip in the RIDEAU TRAIL ASSOCIATION provides 
financial support for maintenance, improvement, extension and 
protection of the Trail network. As a member you will receive a 
quarterly newsletter and special mailings, as well as voting rights 
in the Association and local Ottawa Trail Club. Membership is $5; 
Senior Citizen $3. An excellent Map Kit with descriptive notes, in 
sturdy folder, is available to members only, for $3. Write to: 

Rideau Trail Association, P.0. Box 15, Kingston, Ont. K5L 4V6 
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ACTIVITIES of the CONSERVATION COMMITTEE 


by Courtney Gilliatt 

The Conservation Committee, with Ewen Todd as Chairman, has 
been active since the first 1977 meeting on 18 February and some 
positive results have been achieved. Committee objectives were 
discussed and agreed on, viz. replying to briefs, and exploring 
and investigating designated or potential conservation areas. 
Field trips were to be conducted so as to prepare comprehensive 
inventories of flora and fauna in conservation areas which might 
be threatened by city or regional development. 

So far six areas have been visited and comprehensive in¬ 
ventories are being prepared. Albert Dugal has been a tower of 
strength in this work through his encyclopaedic knowledge of 
the flora of the Ottawa region. 

The first field trip was to the exceptional sugar maple 
woods, Nepean Woodlot, or Woodroffe Woods. John Wegner was a 
guest on this trip since he had completed a Master*s thesis on 
birds and mammals in this area. 

Ian Sutherland led the trip to Brewery Creek, Lac Leamy. 
Its an interesting area. There are many very huge old trees, 
now being surrounded by new growth, and a wide variety of plants 
in the wet areas. The shoreline is jammed with boom-logs and 
timber on which are growing numerous species of wild flowers, 
including sundew. The most interesting bird observed was a 
Green Heron, being harassed by a group of Starlings. 



KETTLE ISLAND - the beautiful marsh at the entrance 
to the lagoon on the south shore 
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A visit to Cranberry Marsh south of Kars was co-ordinated 
by Chuck Billington. We all braved fence climbing, a herd of 
cows, poison ivy and a million mosquitoes but found the end 
results rewarding. The growth of ferns was more like a rain 
forest than a marsh area. In a drier wooded area there were 
a number of the unusual nodding trilliums. 

The first Kettle Island trip proved to be somewhat abortive 
due to a shortage of canoes. However, Joyce Reddoch and Anne 
Hanes later circumnavigated the island by canoe, landing in a 
few places, and have prepared a preliminary inventory. 

The Constance Bay-Buckham Bay area visited in August was 
Albert Dugal's pride and joy, because of the large number of 
very special plant species which are found nowhere else in the 
Ottawa District. One of the violets ( Viola fimbriatula ) was of 
particular interest. Other highlights were Allan Reddoch*s 
capture of some unusual red and green beetles for later photo¬ 
graphing, and Stew Hamill*s finding of a coyote skull. This was 
Tony Erskine*s last field trip before leaving for Sackville. 

Good luck in your new work, Tony, on your return to N.B. 

The Committee is also looking at Frank Pope’s area of 
special concern, the Bridlewood buffer. This is a mixed area of 
open field, willow swales, young and mature woods between the 
Bridlewood development and Stony Swamp. Clary and Enid Frankton 
and Joyce Reddoch have made a number of trips there to assess 
its merits as valuable recreational land and habitat for several 
unusual and interesting plants. 

One subcommittee of our group is maintaining liaison with 
the Ottawa-Carleton Region and the NCC to insure appropriate 
support for any hearings before the Ontario Municipal Board on 
Conservation Areas. 

Another sub-committee on Electric Power Planning is main¬ 
taining a watching brief on the public hearings of Ontario 
Hydro as well as on the Royal Commission on Electric Power 
Planning. With Council approval, the Conservation Committee has 
submitted a letter to the Royal Commission, supporting the brief 
submitted by the Sierra Club of Ontario. 

One subject currently being discussed in our Committee is 
the question of what constitutes a conservation area; what 
criteria are there and how should the preservation of an area 
be adequately supported? This is a very important issue and 
one that will be receiving further study and attention this 
fall and winter. 

Personally from my brief experience as a new member of the 
Conservation Committee, I have found the meetings and field trips 
both interesting and rewarding. The enthusiasm of the experts 
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THE SAND HILLS - CONSTANCE BAY Left to right: Courtney Gilliatt, 
Allan Reddoch, Stewart Hamill, Tony Erskine, Albert Dugal, Ewen Todd 


Left to right: Allan Reddoch, Courtney Gilliatt, Albert Dugal, 
Ewen Todd (behind Albert), Stewart Hamill and Tony Erskine 


photos: 

Joyce 

Reddoch 



is contagious when they see a new or unusual species or redis¬ 
cover some old and familiar plant or bird friends. We are most 
fortunate to live in an area as beautiful as Ottawa and it is 
the responsibility of all of us to contribute to conservation 
and to the preservation of our environment. 
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Ottawa Field-Naturalists' 


Club 


LATE FALL PROGRAM 

arranged by the Excursions and Lectures Committee 
Roger Taylor (731-9270) Chairman 


Please note that starting with Thursday, November 10 
the monthly meetings will be held in the 

AUDITORIUM 

of the Victoria Memorial Museum building which houses 
the National Museums of Man and of Natural Sciences. 


OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

SHOREBIRD MIGRATION STUDIES IN JAMES BAY 
AND THE ARCTIC 

Speaker: Guy Morrison, Canadian Wildlife Service 

Meet: Auditorium, Victoria Memorial Museum 

Metcalfe and MacLeod 
Time: 8:00 p.m. 

Please note that this meeting will be on a Thursday. 


Thursday 10 
November 


Tuesday 13 OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

December THE CHRISTMAS BIRD CENSUS 


Speakers: various club members, including 

Monty Brigham, George McGee and 
Richard Poulin 

Meet: Auditorium, Victoria Memorial Museum 

Metcalfe and MacLeod 
Time: 8:00 p.m. 

This will be an informal presentation and 
discussion of Christmas bird censuses, both 
local and national, from such points of view 
as history, scientific value, recollections 
of past censuses, and present-day organization. 


Material for January issue to Editor by November 11, please! 
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